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Octavian Hume, who later became the Father of the Congress,
complain^} at the time that "many entirely disapprove of any
efforts to cultivate the native mind, many condemn as uncondition-
ally a merely secular education." Sixty years have since rolled by,
and yet who can say that the old prejudices against education have
died away? There are signs, however, that more enlightened views
on the subject are beginning to prevail, and the responsibility of the
State on which Pherozeshah laid such emphasis, is coming to be
more widely recognized.
About this time, public attention was focussed on a controversy
which has dragged on for more than half a century. The question
of the larger admission of Indians into the ranks of the Covenanted
Service has occupied the foremost place among the political pro-
blems of this country. The Act of 1833 laid down in emphatic terms
the principle of equality, and declared that "no native of the said
territories, nor any natural-born subject of His Majesty resident
therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent,
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office or
employment under the said Company." The question was earnestly
considered at the time of this declaration, and sympathy towards the
legitimate ambitions and aspirations of Indians was expressed by
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Lansdowne and other British statesmen. The
subject was again to the fore in 1853, and among the measures
suggested for introducing a larger Indian element in the administra-
tion was a proposal for holding simultaneous examinations in
England and in India. A departmental committee of the India Office
accordingly went into the question in I860, and declared that it was
not only just but expedient that the natives of India should be
employed in the administration of India^to as large an extent as
possible, consistently with the maintenance of British supremacy.
After observing that no positive disqualification of Indians existed
even at that time, the Committee went on to say:
Practically however they are excluded. The law declares them
eligible, but the difficulties opposed to a native living in India and
residing in England for a time are so great that, as a general rule,
it is almost impossible for a native successfully to compete at the